igo   WITH  THE  PILGRIMS  TO  MECCA

ness is relative. In Great Britain, for example, the
sound of the word " belch" could only be described as
unspeakable; whereas the act itself in many Eastern
countries breathes grace and gratitude after meat on the
part of the guests. The more often it is repeated by them
the better pleased is their host. Thus it is not in a carping
frame of mind that I have written down whatever in the
manners of my co-religionists excited my quasi-European
squeamishness. -

Now, the road, before entering the narrow Wadi of
Mina, in which a village stands, narrows into a gap and
climbs a flight of stone steps. There the pilgrims thought
it necessary, as, indeed, I suppose it was, to call a halt,
while they performed a two-prostration prayer, and
in the chaos of confusion which arose I was separated from
my companions, or shoved forward by the pressure of the
crowd behind me. I was about to force my way back to
them when I caught sight of a young Syrian girl sitting
astride an ass. In the excitement of the moment she had
forgotten to cover her face, and our eyes met. On the
instant all thought of returning left me, for the girl was
good to behold. The caravan she was with numbered
about fifty people, and with it I rode along through the
village into the dreary gully beyond. Every now and then
we would glance at each other, the maiden and I. She
was shy, and I was anything but bold, breathing, in her
neighbourhood, a spell so pure. . So on we journeyed, side
by side, I covertly watching her every movement, and she
playing hide-and-seek with my eyes, until at last I
summoned the courage to smile on her. By chance, or I
know not by what blessing, the smile was returned, and so
heartening was its effect on me that my whole being
seemed to throb, "not from one heart, but from a
hundred!" Never was I so near to a complete surrender